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ABSTRACT 



This study assessed preservice teachers' and teacher 



educators' knowledge regarding issues related to multicultural education. 
Participants were 78 preservice teachers who completed the Multicultural 
Knowledge Test during the first class period of a Social Foundations of 
Education course. There were also 45 teacher educators at the same university 
who completed the test. Researchers collected data on demographics, major and 
class rank (for preservice teachers) , and education and professional 
experience (for teacher educators) . Data analysis involved statistically 
comparing results on the Multicultural Knowledge Test to the average 
knowledge level score. Results indicated that there was a statistically 
significant difference between preservice teachers' and teacher educators' 
multicultural knowledge levels. The knowledge levels of preservice teachers 
were significantly below average. The knowledge levels of teacher educators 
were almost average. This indicates that both teacher educators and 
preservice teachers need to increase their multicultural knowledge levels. 
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Introduction 

American “immigration has shifted from being 85% European American to 85% Latin-American 
and Asian, with a rapidly increasing contingent from the Middle East” (p. 3). Resultantly, the United States 
is the “first world nation in the history of humanity” (Hodgkinson, 1997, p. 3), where every nation in the 
world has a resident in this country. Roberts (1993) observed “during the past decade, the Asian 
population grew by 108%, the Hispanic by 53%, the black by 13%, and the white by only 6%” (p. 75). In 
1990, every state in the United States had a higher percentage of students of color than in 1980 - every 
state increased in racial and ethnic diversity (Hodgkinson & Outtz, 1992). With the arrival of a new 
immigrant population comes a corresponding group of immigrant children, and schools are the recipients 
of these immigrant children. Additionally, these children will be from backgrounds in which English is a 
second language and will bring a host of different languages to their classrooms. Summarily, as a result of 
immigration, the United States is becoming less white, both in and out of the classroom. 

By the year 2000, Gollnick and Chinn (1998) predict, "one-third of the nation will be African 
American, Latino, Asian American, and Native American. These groups will comprise 40% of the 
population by 2020, and 50% of the population by 2050” (p. 82). Asian Americans “come from more than 
20 countries, speak more than two dozen languages, and practice a variety of religions, including 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity” (“In Our Own Words,” 1996, p. 50). Gollnick and Chinn 
(1998) forecasted that 

at the end of the twentieth century, African Americans will be the largest non-European groups, 
but by 2030 nearly one-fourth of the school-age children will be Latino. Although racial and ethnic 
diversity has long existed in school, the next fifty years will be characterized by either greater 
conflict among groups, especially the declining white majority, or the sharing of education 
resources and power, (p. 82) 

The population of the United States is rapidly becoming more diverse wqith majority populations 
increasing in numbers and concomitantly the majority populations decreasing. Thereby, the near future is 
promising a more diverse student population. 
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As the demographics of the United States continue to change, these changes create what Banks 
(1991 ) refers to as the “demographic imperative,” a situation which requires ciassroom teachers to be 
more responsive to an increasingly diverse population. At the same time, teacher educators are reminded 
by Larke (1990) that, “Educating teachers to be cuiturally sensitive is a challenge facing teacher education 
programs. Historically, teacher education programs have educated preservice teachers to work effectively 
with one socioeconomic group (middle class) and one culture, the dominant culture" (p. 23). The demand 
for education equity for all students require an awareness that different cultures may require different 
teaching practices. However, the need for different teaching strategies or practices cannot be 
accommodated when teachers are not aware of or sensitive to what those needs are. 

Need for Cultural Literacy 

An awareness and acceptance of the diversities of culture demand that teachers are culturally 
literate. Cultural literacy means being conversant with the basic ideas, issues, personalities, and events 
that reflect perspectives and experiences other than those of the dominant culture. With this literacy 
comes cultural competence, whereby teachers can argue for the changes in the curriculum that will 
enable students to challenge the mainstream, challenge the societal inequities, and help all students to 
develop accurate self-knowledge within a humane national culture (Ladson-Billings, 1992). 

Ladson-Billings (1994) identified five areas that play a large role in educating a multiculturally 
diverse population: “teachers’ beliefs about students, curriculum content and materials, instructional 
approaches, educational settings, and teacher education” (p. 22). She further reported that multicultural 
education research teaches us that prospective teachers with positive attitudes and beliefs are more 
prone to be culturally responsive and sensitive in actual teaching situations involving students of diverse 
cultures, ethnic groups, backgrounds, abilities, economic levels, etc., and generally in dealing with 
multicultural issues in the classroom. These findings are supported by Larke (1990) who contends that 
studies show”. . . a high correlation exists among educators’ sensitivity (attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors 
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toward students of other cultures) knowledge and application of cultural awareness information and 
minority students’ successful academic performance” (p. 24). 

It has been suggested by Gollnick (1990) that it is only when teachers are culturally sensitive are 
students able to develop their full potential for academic, social, and vocational success. Locke (1988) 
proposed that teachers need to develop certain levels of cross-cultural awareness to be effective in 
teaching culturally different students. According to Locke, a major element of cultural awareness that 
enhances teaching effectiveness involves teachers developing understanding of the personal contexts 
that undergird teacher thinking and interactions with students from culturally different backgrounds. 

Research Questions 

The purpose of this study was to assess the levels of knowledge, of preservice teachers and 
teacher educators, regarding issues related to multicultural education. The following research questions 
were the focus of this study: 

1 . Do preservice teachers and teacher educators score at or above average for their knowledge 
about issues related to multicultural education as measured by the Multicultural Knowledge Test 
(Aguilar, 1995)? 

2. Are there statistically significant differences between the scores for preservice teachers’ and 
teacher educators’ knowledge about multicultural education issues as measured by the 
Multicultural Knowledge Test? 

For this study, a preservice teacher is one who is enrolled in a teacher education program. On the other 
hand, teacher educators are the faculty, for a program of study in a college of education, which prepares 
future teachers. 



Methods and Procedures 

The subjects for this study consisted of 78 preservice teacher education students enrolled in three 
sections of a Social Foundations of Education course, offered at a mid-sized southern university. These 
subjects represented a sample of convenience as they were intact classes when surveyed. The subjects 
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completed the Multicultural Knowledge test during their first regularly scheduled class period. As a result, 
there was a 100% response rate. On the other hand, 86 teacher educators were identified as having 
either taught a course or supervised a field experience required for every preservice teacher, at the 
above-mentioned university. After an initial mailing and one follow-up reminder, 45 teacher educators 
volunteered for this study. 

Data was collected using the Multicultural Knowledge Test, which is a 35-item, seven-point Likert- 
type response format measure of topics and issues central to general multicultural education knowledge. 
The instrument response format ranged from 1 (none) to 7 (extensive) to measure knowledge of topics 
and issues central to general multicultural education. The responses to the Multicultural Knowledge Test 
were statistically compared to the average knowledge level score of 4.00, the median test value. 

Demographic Data 

Table 1 presents demographic information regarding the age, gender, race, and religion of 
subjects. The majority of preservice teachers were of traditional age, under 25 years old (56%), female 
(62%), and White (79.5%). The majority of teacher educators, on the other hand, were over 41 years old 
(68.8%), practically even by gender with 53.3% female and 46.7% male, and also predominately white 
(80%). Preservice teachers were almost evenly split between elementary (46.2%) and secondary 
education (46.2%) for majors, with the majority (64.1%) being seniors (see Table 2). Table 3 shows that 
75.6% of the teacher educators hold doctorate degrees and the highest percentage have over 20 years 
teaching experience (44.4%). While at the same time, the greatest majority of teacher educators tenure, 
teaching at the university, ranged from one to ten years. 
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Table 1. Demographic Frequency and Percentage of Preservice 

Teachers and Teacher Educators 





Preservice Teachers^ 


Teacher Educators^ 




Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Age 


<25 


56 


73.8 


0 


0.0 


25-30 


12 


16.4 


3 


6.7 


31 -35 


7 


9.0 


5 


11.1 


36-40 


2 


2.6 


6 


13.3 


41 -49 


1 


1.3 


20 


44.4 


50 + 


0 


0.0 


11 


24.4 


Gender 


Female 


62 


79.5 


24 


53.3 


Male 


16 


20.5 


21 


46.7 


Race 


Black 


15 


19.2 


7 


15.6 


White 


62 


79.5 


36 


80.0 


Mixed/Bi-racial 

Asian 


1 


1.3 


1 

1 2.2 


2.2 


Note: ’ N = 78. ^N =45. 


Table 2. Frequency and Percentage of Preservice 

Teachers’ Majors and Class Rank 









Frequency^ 


Percent ^ 


Major 


Elementary Education 


36 


46.2 


Secondary Education 


36 


46.2 


Special Education 


5 


6.4 


None specified 


1 


1.3 


Class Rank 


Senior 


50 


64.1 


Junior 


17 


21.8 


Sophomore 


6 


7.7 


Freshman 


3 


3.8 


None specified 


2 


2.6 



Note: ’ N = 78. ^ Total = 100%. 
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Frequency^ 


Percent ^ 


Highest Degree Earned 


Doctorate 


34 


75.6 


Masters 


11 


24.4 


Years Teaching 


1 -3 


4 


8.9 


4-5 


1 


2.2 


6-10 


6 


13.3 


11 -20 


14 


31.1 


>20 


20 


44.4 


Years Teaching 
at university 


< one year 


4 


8.9 


1 -3 


11 


24.4 


4-5 


12 


26.7 


6-10 


10 


22.2 


11 -20 


5 


11.1 


>20 


3 


6.7 



Note; ’ N = 45. ^ Total = 100%. 



Data Analysis 

Do preservice teachers and teacher educators score at or above average for their knowledge 
about issues related to multicultural education as measured by the Multicultural Knowledge test? The 
scores for the test are given in Tables 4 and 5. The data for this question was analyzed with a one-sample 
f-test, with a test value of 4.00, an average knowledge level. The scores that tested with statistical 
significance above 4.00 indicated above average knowledge levels, while a score showing a statistical 
significance below 4.00 indicated below average knowledge levels. Preservice teachers multicultural 
knowledge mean score (M = 3.08) was significantly below average (see Table 4). Teacher educators 
score, although below the test value of 4.00, indicated no statistically significant difference from the test 
value (see Table 5) thereby, their mean score (M = 3.93) was average. 
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Table 4. Multicultural Education Knowledge Level of Preservice Teachers 



M 


SD 


SE 


t-value 


df 


2-tail 

Prob. 


Level of 
Multicultural 

Knowledge 3.08 


.93 


0.11 


-8.75 


77 


.000* 


Note. * D < .05. N = 78. 

Table 5. Multicultural Education Knowledge Level of Teacher Educators 


M 


SD 


SE 


t-value 


df 


2-tail 

Prob. 


Level of 
Multicultural 

Knowledge 3.93 


1.06 


.16 


-.51 


44 


.613 



Note: * 2 < .05. N = 45. 



Are there statistically significant differences between preservice teachers and teacher educators 
knowledge about multicultural education issues as measured by the Multicultural Knowledge Test? A 
comparison of the mean scores is indicated in Table 6. An independent samples f-test was conducted to 
compare the mean scores of preservice teachers’ and teacher educators’ multicultural knowledge levels. 
The overall comparison revealed that teacher educators had significantly higher mean score than 
preservice teachers, t(121) = 4.62, SE = .19, 2= .000. Thence, there is a statistically significant difference 
between preservice teachers’ and teacher educators’ knowledge about multicultural education issues. 
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Table 6. Comparison of Preservice Teachers’ and Teacher Educators’ Mean 

Scores for the Multicultural Knowledge Test 





Preservice Teachers ’ 


Teacher Educators ^ 




2-tail 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 


t-value 


Prob 


Multicultural 

Knowledge 

Level 


3.08 


.93 


3.92 


1.07 


4.62 


.000* 



Note. ' N = 78. ^ N = 45, df = 121 . 



* Average knowledge level (4.00), < .05. 

Conclusions and Discussions 

The multicultural knowledge level of preservice teachers ([^“ 3.08) is significantly below average. 
This finding supports the recommendations for teachers to become multiculturally literate (Gay, 1993; 
Ladson-Billings, 1994; Darling-Hammond, 1996; Goodwin, 1997). The multicultural knowledge level of 
teacher educators (M = 3.93) although practically average, indicates a need for teacher educators to also 
increase their knowledge levels. Because, as we are reminded by Melnick and Zeichner (1995) “there is 
an old adage— teachers teach what they know— and so do teacher educators. The correlate is that we 
can’t teach what we don’t know.” (p. 14) In keeping with the affirmations of Garcia and Pugh (1992) that, 
despite unequivocal mandates of NCATE, the majority of teacher education faculty see cultural pluralism, 
and consequently multicultural education as a minority or civil rights issue and they (faculty) feel 
unqualified to deal with the issues, and thus avoid them. This avoidance defies the determination of 
Zeichner, Melnick, and Gomez (1996) that 

in order for teachers to be able to implement the principle of cultural inclusion in their classrooms, 
they need general sociocultural knowledge about child and adolescent development, about 
second language acquisition, and about the ways that socioeconomic circumstances, language, 
and culture shape school performance and educational achievement. They must also have 
specific knowledge about the languages, cultures, and circumstances of the particular students in 
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their classrooms. . . . teachers must be able to utilize this knowledge in the organization of the 
curriculum and instruction to stimulate student learning, (p. 143) 

A comparison of these scores revealed a statistically significant difference between the scores, 
t(121) = 4.62, ^ = .19, B. =.000. It would stand to reason that teacher educators would score significantly 
higher than preservice teachers, by the sheer nature of their advanced education and life experiences. 
Even though, the differences between teacher educators’ and preservice teachers’ scores for their 
multicultural knowledge were significant, the narrowness of the differences make them unimpressive. 

More importantly, the low scores for teacher educators confirm the premise of Grant (1998) that there is 
little hope that teacher-candidates are being trained by persons who are themselves highly sensitive to 
and knowledgeable about diversity issues as they refer to life in the classroom. This premise is 
substantiated by the findings of Grant (1998) that concluded that more than 95% of teacher educators 
have had no substantive teaching experience in urban schools. It is thereby reasonable to assume, given 
this data, that the current educational professorate has had little or no training in multicultural education. 

To conclude, there is a call for preservice teacher education programs and teacher educators to 
make multicultural education a curricular priority by assessing the needs of prospective teachers and 
fulfilling those needs at all costs. Trent (1990) called for the inclusion of “scholarship on race and ethnicity 
as a core part of the preparation of the nation’s teachers" (p. 360) and provides three reasons. 

1 . The student body is becoming more diverse. 

2. The economic future of the nation depends on meeting the educational needs of this diverse 
population. 

3. The teaching force is becoming more female and more white. 

A recommendation of Miranda and Scott (1994) is for colleges and universities 

to adopt a core of multicultural education requirements that will provide future teachers with both 
general and specific multicultural education knowledge, extending from broad coverage of 
multicultural education issues to classes and experiences that will build knowledge about specific 
cultural/racial groups in a variety of content areas, (p. 51) 
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In order for the tenets and goals of multicultural education to be realized in teacher education 
programs, the role of teacher educators will have to be more narrowly defined. The consensus in the 
literature is that it is the duty of teacher educators to practice what they preach. Further, researchers who 
have explored teacher development in the area of multicultural education agree that movement toward a 
multicultural perspective begins with individual knowledge and awareness (Gay, 1977; Sleeter, 1992). If 
teacher educators are to be effective at advocating the goals and tenets of multicultural education they 
must be held to the same standard they hold for preservice teachers. 
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